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Democracy and Education 


In a recent report to the trustees of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Dean James Earl Russell puts in 


f concise fashion his judgment of certain tendencies in 


public education and of the relation of public opinion to 
the public schools. 

“The trend of public opinion in matters educational is 
part and parcel of the tendency of the times to shape 
conduct by legal enactment. Whether we like it or not, 
some school boards will sit in judgment on history texts 
and some will bar out modern science. The war taught 
us that German could be eliminated from our schools. 
Who knows what labor unionists, or chambers of com- 
merce, or biblical fundamentalists will insist on next? I 
foresee trouble enough to keep us from stagnation. Once 


pe ager group, bent on having its own way, gets 


notion that the schools can be used to promote its 
particular tenets, that group will surely seek to shape 
educational procedure. As soon as one group succeeds 
in influencing school affairs, some other group will rise 
in opposition and demand to be heard. This is no idle 
speculation: parties and sects and unions are even now 
contending for preferment in a way embarrassing to those 
who look to the larger good. The most hopeful sign is 


| that contending groups may neutralize each other, thus 


giving the teacher a chance to work out his own salvation.” 

We have school boards, Dean Russell remarks, which 
“employ teachers, determine what shall be taught, and 
pass judgment on the outcome.” And back of the boards 
is public opinion, which “fixes our educational creed and 
controls. all our undertakings.” Further, he writes: 

“The acceptance of good citizenship as the dominant 
aim in public education imposes a severe burden upon 
teachers, who have grown up under conditions hitherto 


en prevailing. What is a good citizen? What should 


“know? What should he do? Reduced to concrete 
terms, answers to these questions will try the best of our 
social philosophers. An analysis of what certain good 
citizens do may disclose traits of character, attitudes and 
virtues which the clever teacher can utilize in his school 
work. A survey of what knowledge can best be used in 
daily life may suggest some criteria of excellence in the 
making of school curricula. The fact is, however, that 
little advance has been made in either of these directions. 
There are no standards as generally acceptable or as 
scientifically reliable as the standards which governed the 
selection of materials and the conduct of the school under 
the old order. : 

“When standards are wanting or defective, we fall back 
on the method of trial and error. We experiment under 
the best light that we can get and check the results. It 
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is a slow process and costly. Contrary tendencies are 
hard to reconcile. Some would avoid controversial ques- 
tions. But children who read the newspapers, listen to 
the radio, participate in political campaigns, and engage 
in sectarian controversies cannot be muzzled. A labor 
strike is not a negligible matter to those engaged in it 
or to those who suffer its consequence. If the facts 
bearing on such problems are not presented by competent 
teachers to those who want to know, information of some 
kind will be got somewhere out of which opinions affecting 
society for good or ill will be quite permanently fixed. 
It is idle to say that the most important subjects affecting 
social welfare are too abstruse for adolescent minds, 
when pupils in our grammar and high schools are pre- 
sented daily with situations, national and international, 
which call for a knowledge of history and geography, 
science and economics, political economy. and sociology. 
Some problems of trade and transportation, of capital 
and labor, of political policy and international relations 
must be faced in the modern school. I mention these in 
particular because they are the most perplexing of all 
the problems that the teacher meets. They cannot be 
ignored; they must be honestly and impartially treated.” 


The President and the Western Farmers 


When President Coolidge spoke before the annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation early 
in December he outlined a conservative agricultural pro- 
gram, which had the sanction of the administration. He 
made a defense of the protective tariff by quoting figures 
of our imports for the last fiscal year, which indicate that 
out of $3,610,000,000 worth of imports, $2,080,000,000 
or 57.6 per cent came in free of tariff and that of the 
remaining $1,530,000,000 worth of goods paying import 
duty, $780,000,000 was accounted for by agricultural prod- 
ucts upon which a tax had been levied to protect the 
farmers of this country. “Thus 80 per cent of our im- 
ports either come in free or pay a duty to protect the 
farmer.” If luxuries be subtracted from the remaining 
20 per cent, there is “only 12 per cent of our imports 
upon which the agricultural industry pays any part of 
the tariff.” The President favored increased service on 
the part of the department of agriculture to the cooper- 
ative marketing associations, but definitely set himself 
against a government corporation for assisting in export- 
ing the agricultural surplus, such as is provided for in the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

This presentation appears to have been unsatisfactory 
by the dominant group at the meeting the President 
had addressed. After he left they proceeded to elect as 
the new president the chief critic of Mr. Coolidge’s 
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message, S. H. Thompson, head of the Farm Bureau of 
Illinois. Mr. Thompson said: “The President in his ad- 
dress referred to, but failed to recognize adequately, the 
paramount problem before the great surplus-producing 
states, which is the disposition of that surplus in a way 
that will not hold domestic markets permanently to world 
price levels, with the resulting damage to American farm 
living standards.” 

The Federation adopted this resolution: “We endorse 
the enactment of a federal law based on the principle of 
a farmers’ export corporation, providing for the creation 
of an agency with broad powers for the purpose of 
handling the surplus of farm crops, that the American 
producer may receive an American price in the domestic 
market, and we instruct our representatives to work for 
the early enactment of such a law founded on sound 
economic policy and not involving government subsidy.” 
It should be noted in this connection that probably a large 
majority of economists did not regard the proposals put 
forward in the past as sound policy. 

The Prairie Farmer, published in Chicago, says of this 
action of the Farm Bureau in changing presidents and in 
calling for a measure to dispose of the surplus: “Nothing 
more important has happened in agriculture during the 
past five years.” The Farmer, published in St. Paul, says: 
“President Coolidge and western farmers are still quite 
far apart in their thinking.” Representatives of state 
farmers’ organizations in the grain belt met in Des Moines 
on December 22 and passed resolutions disapproving Mr. 
Coolidge’s program as laid down in his Chicago speech 
and made plans for drawing up a new export corporation 
bill to be submitted to congress. The American Agricul- 
turist, published in New York, disapproves the Farm 
Bureau’s stand, contends that it is dominated by farmers 
of the western states who are ignoring the eastern farm- 
ers’ interests, and commends the President. It appears, 
however, that the storm in the West has called forth a 
reconsideration of the administration’s agricultural pro- 
posals. 


Is Social Control Possible? 


“The Challenge of Social Control” is the subject of an 
address by Raymond B. Fosdick, of New York, published 
in the Columbia Alumni News for November 6, and 
delivered some weeks earlier before the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Columbia University. Mr. Fosdick 
said that the tremendous development of the physical 
sciences with very little development of the social sciences 
has brought before this generation the question whether 
the great changes in physical environment have “outrun 
our capacity for adaptation.” Mr. Fosdick questions: 
“Are there limits to our ability to absorb alteration and 
change?” He states emphatically that “it is the rate of 
change that constitutes the danger,” not the mere fact 
of change. 

With all the new powers that have been developed, man, 
himself, has changed but little, said Mr. Fosdick. He 
warns: “Unless we can marshal behind such studies 
as economics, political science and sociology the same 
enthusiasm, the same approach and something of the 
same technique that characterize our treatment of physics 
and chemistry ; unless, in brief, in our genera- 
tion we can make some appreciable progress toward this 
goal of social control, then pessimism has the better of 
the argument.” 

Real advance has been made in the social sciences, Mr. 
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Fosdick said, but they are still “lacking in the funda- 
mental groundwork of knowledge.” He pointed out the 
great contrast between our readiness to accept the changes 
made by physical science and our slowness to “apply the 
conclusions of the social sciences.” Three hundred years 
ago the scientists had the same struggle for the freedom 
of natural science that now faces the social sciences. 
Philosophy, education, religion, etc., all cling to the past. 

But the conditions which we face today, said Mr. Fos- 
dick, require “a public opinion conscious of the growing 
disproportion of civilization, eager to encourage creative 
work in the sphere of human relationships.” He urged 
the colleges and universities to instill into their students 
“a spirit of adventurous liberalism, an eagerness for 
truth wherever it may be found, a willingness to foll 
facts wherever they may lead.” 

Among the ideas current today that need analysis and 
restatement, Mr. Fosdick urges for particular considera- 
tion patriotism, “the sanctity of majority rule” and “the 
validity and worth of our present economic order.” 


A Defense of Economic Cooperation 


Cedric Long, executive secretary of the Cooperative 
League, the educational organization of the consumers’ 
movement in the United States, has written a reply to 
the nine individuals who were asked to contribute as 
many articles to the League’s organ Cooperation on the 
topic “Why Cooperation Is Not Enough.” (This sympo- 
sium was summarized in the INFORMATION SERVICE of 
October 24.) Here are some of the points Mr. Long 
makes: “My thesis is merely this: that our most pressing 
underlying problems are economic problems ; and that t 
most fundamental, the soundest, the most universal so 
tion to the problems of production, distribution and credit 
is the cooperation solution. 

“Tt is an economic movement rather than a religion. 
: Some of us believe, however, that as it creates 
a better economic order and substitutes cooperative for 
competitive action between men, the service for the profit 
motive, it will indirectly have a marked effect upon the 
social and intellectual (perhaps even the religious) life 
of mankind. . . . 

“Cooperation claims as some of its chief merits: First, 
the fact of its universal economic appeal; second, its 
freedom from the coercive methods used by the socialistic 
or any other state; third, its progress according to evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary methods. 

“We believe that the cooperative movement can ulti- 
mately separate the capitalist from his ill-gotten gain, the 
petty farmer from his arrogance, the labor militant from 
his cock-sureness ; and unite them all on the basis of the 
common needs. 


A Socialist Sermon 


In an exposition of economic freedom before the Fabian 
Society, Sidney Webb, the noted English economist, who 
was a member of the Macdonald cabinet, made, among 
others, the following interesting statements: “To get the 
maximum of economic, as of all other freedom, you need 
a combination of things. There is no universal panacea, 
no single pian, by which the world can be run so as to 


secure universal freedom—social, political, economic. So- 
cialism, liberalism, conservatism have their characteristic 
defects. 

“Tt cannot be done by the distributive state, by making 
everybody equal in wealth; nor by an association of pro- 
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ducers—the syndicalis e is an impossibility. But 
collectivism has been and has succeeded. It has saved 
the individual fr age-slavery, increased his health, 
looked after the nf-adult, secured increased freedom, 
provided opportunity for initiative and the satisfaction of 
legitimate desires. 

“Having got to that point, are we satisfied? Mr. Bertrand 
Russell is reported to have said that the freedom we 
ought to seek is the right to live as we choose, and think 
as we choose, where our doing so does not prevent others 
from doing likewise. I am not satisfied with that. 
Rousseau said man is born free; I venture to say every 
individual is born in debt. We succeed to a heritage of 
enormous value. I feel a moral obligation, not to make 
¢ world poorer, or to pay my debt to the last farthing, 
mit to add something to the collection, to the pool. 

“And do not let us think we can establish all the free- 
dom we want by law. Do not let us debase the moral 
currency. The real declaration of independence is the 
right to live, to the pursuit of happiness for ourselves 
along with others, to a life of service for the benefit of 
the world; and it is that service which is perfect free- 
dom.” (Christian Science Monitor, November 28.) 


Mr. Edgerton’s Defense of Industry 


The address of John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, before the an- 
nual convention of the Association held in St. Louis 
in October, contains a useful statement of the philos- 
ophy and the policy of the Association. 


Mr. Edgerton made an appeal for cooperative effort 
h remove radicalism and those “forces of destruction” 
which “thrive best upon the very liberties which they 
would destroy.” He deplored the “weakened devotion 
to moral principles,” and insisted that “we must regard 
morality and the things which pertain to the culture 
of mind and soul as economic factors after all.” On 
the other hand, he scouted the idea that business can 
be conducted on the basis of sentiment, and cited the 
parable of the talents, in connection with which he said: 

“It is to be noted that when these men reported the 
results of their labors, the two that were entrusted with 
five and two talents, respectively, showed that they had 
made profits of one hundred per cent each on their 
invested capital, while the one-cylinder fellow with 
the one talent complained that he didn’t have enough 
to do anything with and had hidden his one talent in 
a napkin. In other words, he ‘struck’ because he didn’t 
have as much as the other fellows, also mayhaps, be- 
cause he felt that the returns from his effo1ts would 
Jot enable him to support his family in the style to 
which they were accustomed. And while the records 
don’t say, he undoubtedly had a large family. I have 
often wondered if this original striker were not prob- 
ably the real founder of our modern labor unions. 
There is certainly a suggestion of kinship in their 
apparent conceptions of economic propriety and in 
their methods of enforcing them.” 

Mr. Edgerton dealt very frankly with idealists in 
the churcheggand among the ministers: “So, if those 
brethren of St churches who are so busy studying out 
ways to n e the social order and bring peace to the 
earth wow change their own systems of reformation 
by ceasit their efforts to force upon industry their 
interpretations of economic law and correct economic 
Practiqey about which they know and can know so 
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‘ittle, and by returning to the preaching of the Gospel 


of Jesus Christ and teaching His principles to men, 
they would, in my opinion, more quickly lay founda- 
tions of love. . Let them teach man his obliga- 
tions, for man, in whatsoever state he is, can be de- 
pended upon to know and ultimately obtain his rights. 
Let them kindle the flames of love in human hearts, 
and the possessors of those hearts will unerringly and 
invariably find appropriate and adequate ways of ex- 
pressing that love helpfully. For love, after all, is a 
sort of righteous selishness which feeds only upon 
pure thoughts and good deeds, and grows only as it 
teeds.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Edgerton wished to be 
understood as recognizing abuses in the business 
world: “There are manufacturing plants and business 
establishments in America today in which justice has 
been ravished, love slain, and selfishness enthroned as 
king. For them I have no apology. They are a dis- 
grace to industry and the business world. ‘Lhey are 
the kind which have always constituted the most 
seductive invitations and the most appealing tempta- 
tions to force; and, as a rule, the first to capitulate to 
its demands. Men operating such plants have always 
been, I fully believe, a minority in industry, and for 
several years a rapidly shrinking minority.” 

He added, however: “But I insist that industry 
must take and hold the leadership in its own purging 
wherever necessary, and that it can and will do it more 
quickly and completely than it can or ever will be done 
by unfamiliar hands. When a task of this sort is under- 
taken by social crusaders, political reformers, and 
salaried representatives of organized force who profit 
from discord, it is inevitably bungled.” 

Mr. Edgerton repeated for his Association the assur- 
ance that it does not aim to destroy organized labor 
although out of sympathy with “some of its teachings 
and most of its methods.” He commended the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for one item of its policy—its 
hostility to radicalism. He paid his respects to the 
national government in these words: “Then, the 
City of Washington being forever subject to recurring 
mental eclipses, we have to keep an arc light burning 
there, by which benighted congressmen may see their 
way to duty. . . .” 


Catholic Statement on Porto Rico 


“Unless strong pressure is brought to bear on Presi- 
dent and Congress, the Porto Rican petition for an 
investigating commission with power to make recom- 
mendations for the economic, social and political wel- 
fare of the Porto Rican people will go by the boards. 
Similar petitions in the past have been disregarded 
and there is little likelihood that the present one will 
be complied with, without a demand from an impor- 
tant section of the American people.” These are dec- 
larations of the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in a press release 
which endeavors to call public attention to conditions 
in Porto Rico. 

“The ordinary attitude Americans take towards 
Porto Rico is either that conditions there are relatively 
good, or that they are bad and cannot be helped. Little 
attempt is made to find whether there is something in 
the economic organization of the country and the type 
of property ownership to cause the present wide-spread 
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and abysmal poverty of the masses of the people and 
their regular and prolonged unemployment. 

“Investigations on the spot by a representative of 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference early this year revealed that the 
real trouble with Porto Rico is not the poverty of the 
soil nor its crowded population, but the fact that it is 
an agricultural country, exploited under the plantation 
system and owned predominantly by a relatively small 
number of men, a great part of whom are not Porto 
Ricans, but continental Americans or Europeans. When 
to this is added absentee ownership, the situation is all 
the worse. The profits made by the exploitation of the 
land and the people are sent abroad to American or 
European share holders. The money is not kept in the 
country for further development. 

“Porto Rico is a possession of the United States, 
gained through the Spanish-American War and raised 
now to the rank ofa territory. It is under the immedi- 
ate jurisdiction of the War Department, and its gov- 
ernor is appointed by the United States. No 
one in a position of authority seems to wish, however, 
to touch the essential economic evil of Porto Rican 
life.” 


The Citizen and the Liquor Laws 


Horace D. Taft, headmaster of the Taft School in 
Watertown, Conn., a brother of the Chief Justice, recently 
expressed his opinion upon and attitude toward the 
prohibition law which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Mr, Taft was not an advocate of prohibition at 
the time of its adoption and still thinks it was unwise 
but he now contends that all talk of repealing prohibi- 
tion is gratuitous and absurd. The present situation 
he sums up as follows: 

“In the first place it has resulted in enormous bene- 
fits for a very large part of the country, one may say, 
perhaps, for the whole country. A man who will open 
his eyes and consider the overwhelming evidence to 
this effect may get some comfort from it, and also 
may get some understanding of the fixed opinion of a 
large part of the American people in favor of prohibi- 
tion. He will find the results in a great increase in 
savings, in the marked improvement of the appearance 
of the school children from the homes of the poor, in 
the strong conviction on the part of great employers of 
labor as to the benefit derived by their workmen, in a 
great lessening in most of the country of the diseases 
arising from alcoholism and of the large class of petty 
crimes connected with the same. 

“On the other hand, an enormous amount of evil has 
followed the adoption of this policy. There is no 
debate on this. The drys admit it and blame the wets 
for it. The wets not only admit it, but exaggerate it, 
and blame prohibition for it. We all know the main 
features of the picture. We know of the floods of 
bootleg liquor coming in over the Canadian border 
and over our coast line. We know of breweries that 
are making real beer and transporting it in large quan- 
tities; we know of the home brew and the drinking of 
poisonous stuff. But, and this is the main point, we 
know that all of this infamous traffic means wholesale 
corruption. In the great wet section of the country 
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in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies 


this corruption has honeycombed the police and detec- © 
tive services and the national enforcement service, and © 
has reached many of the prosecuting officers and, in © 
some cases, the bench itself. It must inevitably cor- — 
rupt every political machine wherever the traffic flour- — 
ishes, for it is in the power of these machines now to 
confer positions upon their favorites that will pay great — 
fortunes to their corrupt holders. It is eating out the © 
foundations of national integrity, and it is hard to place 
a limit to its destructive effect on politics and society. 
Moreover, an entire generation of young people are 
growing up to flout and defy a law that enters into — 
their lives in many ways. Any man who enquires 
deeply and thinks seriously must feel that a great 
crisis is upon us.” 
As to possible courses of action Mr. Taft names foul, ) 
(1) Repeal of the 18th Amendment, which he dismisses — 
as utterly impossible. (2) Modification of the Volstead — 
Act to permit the sale of beer and light wines, which | 
he insists would make matters worse and which, fur- — 
thermore, public opinion will not permit. (3) Dis-— 
regard of the law until it becomes a dead letter, which — 
is conceivable. “But,” Mr. Taft asks, “how can we 
possibly make a dead letter of a law when 60,000,000 - : 
people are determined that it shall be enforced, when — 
all our politicians and platforms announce that the > 
law is going to be enforced, and, what is more to the 
point, when a whole army of corrupt officials know that 
there are millions in the law for them?” (4) Obedience 
to the law and enforcement of it. Mr. Taft freely 
admits that “the law cannot be satisfactorily enforced 
with public sentiment as it is. But public sentiment 
is not a fixed quantity. It has changed on many suk 
jects and on nothing more than on the liquor question. 
It is hard for us to realize the revolutionary changes 
that have taken place in the attitude of the public 
toward this very question in the last hundred years.” 
Then follows a sketch of the remarkable growth of 
the temperance movement in this country. 


The question of “personal liberty” Mr. Taft treats 
with sympathy for the anti-prohibitionist point of view, 
which he, himself, held. But, holding as he does, that 
the only alternative to making prohibition effective is a 
continuing scourge of political corruption, he considers _ 
that to cling to personal liberty in this case is to choose 
deliberately “the dreadful corruption of our national | 
life” rather than to make a sacrifice that is trifling by} 
comparison. 

Mr. Taft concludes: “Through the change in public’ 
sentiment reasonable observance and enforcement of 
prohibition are coming in time. It certainly will take # 
many years and they will be years of great moral an 
political danger. We cannot prevent the completion 
of the process, but we can shorten or lengthen this 
unhappy period as we do our duty or refuse to do it. 
There are two clear, logical answers to the question 
that comes to every citizen. One is, I will obey the’ 
law and help enforce it. The other is, let the country 
go to the dogs, I am going to have my liquor. Other 
answers, no matter how honestly used, are the result 
of clouded vision and twisted logic.” 


(Reprints of this full statement may be obtained from 
the American Issue Publishing Co., Westerville, Ohio.) | 
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